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THE ETCHINGS OF OTTO J. SCHNEIDER 


The development of etching in America since its early beginnings 
under Dunlap, White, Brown, and Falconer has been especially 
marked, and the roll of 
honor in the art is one of 
which Americans may 
justly be proud. Whistler, 
the Morans, Farrer, Smillie, 
Church, Gifford, Duveneck, 
Platt, Blum, Dielman, and 
threescore or more other 
artists whose names are 
familiar to the art-loving 
public, have done notable 
work, and to-day a new 
body of aspirants for dis- 
tinction with the needle 
is doing work no less full 
of promise. Among these 
latter is Otto J. Schneider, 
who in the last year or 
two has produced upward 
of twenty plates, some of 
which are remarkable both 
in fineness of conception 
and in excellence of exe- 
cution. 

Mr. Schneider’s name is 
little known as yet in art 
circles, though in the ranks 
of newspaper illustrators 
he has long had an envi- 
able reputation. Retiring 
in disposition and an in- OTTO J. SCHNEIDER 
defatigable worker, he has, 
partly from choice and partly from necessity, kept aloof from the 
public and devoted himself arduously to the performance of his 
routine duties as a newspaper worker and to his pet diversion, etching. 

He was born in Atlanta, Illinois, and is now little more than 
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twenty-five years of age. In his twelfth year he moved with his 
family to Chicago, where he soon disclosed a taste for sketching. 


Barring a short period of instruction in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
his education in 
his favorite line has 
been self-acquired. 
He left the Insti- 
tute school tomake 
his livelihood as an 
illustrator, and has 
been more or less 
regularly employed 
in the art depart- 
ments of various 
metropolitan  dai- 
lies ever since. 

His work as an 
etcher is a direct 
outgrowth of his 
newspaper sketch- 
ing. He was not 
satisfied with the 
harsher lines of his 
reproduced pen- 
and-ink drawings 
and he soon un. 
dertook to _ pro- 
duce a finer class 
of work. His in- 
terest in etching, 
when once he had 
begun to use the 
needle, was such 
that he became an enthusiast, and for a time even abandoned daily 
newspaper work in order to devote more time to experiments on cop- 
per and acquire greater proficiency as an etcher. 

His ideas, however, of the financial possibilities of etching proved 
too roseate, and he was forced to go back to the drudgery el daily 
assignments. His best work as an etcher has therefore been done 
at odd times, mainly in the mornings before going to the office where 
he is employed. 

Some one has said that Whistler and Venice have been the inspi- 
ration of present-day etchers. This is not the case with Mr. 
Schneider. His adult life has been spent in a new and eminently 
commercial city, whose name has too often unjustly been taken as 
the symbol of the inartistic, and his master, so far as he claims one, 





CARMEN 
By Otto J. Schneider 
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is rather Mr. Edwin A. Abbey than the acknowledged chief of 
etchers. He has studied Abbey closely, and acknowledges that he 
has been influenced by him in no small degree. He is, however, 

a person of strong individuality, and the work of Abbey has been 
rather a suggestion of possibilities and methods of treatment than an 
influence likely to jeopardize personal traits. 

Thus far Mr. Schneider has essayed nothing in landscape, nor has 
he undertaken to depict any of those odd nooks and corners that 
have been the delight of the painter-etchers. His work has been 
entirely on the line of figure studies, and all his plates are character- 
ized by grace, delicacy, and sentiment rather than by unusual strength 
of line or by a massive working-in of details. He has, further, not 
attempted to etch with acid, which has had such a fascination for 
many of the best contemporary etchers. His plates, therefore, while 
they lack the pe- 
culiar charm of the 
irregular outlines 
bitten by the 
mordant, have yet 
the smooth, rich, 
velvety character- 
istics that are most 
in keeping with 
the class of sub- 
jects he has 
treated. 

The special 
features of an 
etching which ; z 
lend it artistic bib a & 
value are absolute lit libs 
freedom of line, iit 
so-called warmth 
of tone, and wide 
range of color, 
varying from the 
faintest gray to the 
deepest velvety 
black. Theneedle, 
too, gives wide op- 
portunities to the 
artist to improvise 
and to produce 
delicate effects, 
since it plays on 
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with even less friction 
than a pen does on paper. 
The lines also differ vastly 
in kind from those ob- 
tained by ordinary en- 
graving, and if only due 
regard is had to the limi- 
tations of the art, results 
can be produced that can 
be obtained by no othe 
process. 

Schneider early recog- 
nized both the _possibili- 
ties and the limitations of 
the dry-point, and all his 
work shows a_ studied 
conformity to accepted 
principles. His plates, for 
the most part, are not 
highly worked-up. They 
are sketchy, suggestive, 
and are admirable _illus- 
trations of the economy 
of labor. A few words 
printed some years ago of 
etching in general may 
here be quoted as apply- 
ing directly to Mr. 
Schneider in his best 
work. Says the writer: 

‘When we begin to ex- 
amine etched work in 
particular examples, we 
shall prize most highly 
those prints in which its 
characteristic qualities are 
most perfectly exhibited, 
its limitations most loyally 
respected—since, as Mr. 
Hamerton well says, an 
art is at its best when 
most thoroughly _ itself. 
Those etchings which are 
the freest and most per- 
one soem sonal in handling and the 
3y Otto J. Schneider richest in color, and in 
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which the line is most strongly and expressively employed, will be 
the finest. Of course, as in all other arts, so with this one, there is 
something more than technical skill to be considered; there is the 
idea which it expresses or the sentiment which it interprets. But as 
etching is not an imitative 
art, even to the compara- 
tive degree in which some 
arts may be so esteemed, 
as it is the most boldly 
and frankly interpreted of 
all graphic modes,—origi- 
nal, valuable ideas must 
have existed where really 
fine workmanship is 
seen. ; 

‘An etcher who speaks 
strongly must speak con- 
cisely, significantly, rapidly, 
and if I may so express it, 
typically or symbolically. 
Therefore, he must be pos- 
sessed of a clear idea of 
the things he wants to say, 
looking to it that they are 


not so many as to confuse ee Bi ¥ 
or so alien as to confound b | fal \o 
his peculiar form of speech. hee e 

And so it is that when we 

see in an etching really F 

strong and individual work- 

manship, it vouches for in- 

tellectual qualities as well kev 

—it presupposes by its very 

existence clear individual ALICE 

ideas or characteristic senti-  _—By Otto J. Schneider 

ments in the etcher, with 

the presence of the high artistic powers to which I have just referred 
—the power of analysis, condensation, and interpretation. It was his 
recognition of these facts which made Jules Dupré exclaim: ‘Artists 
paint on their good days and their bad, but etch on their good ones 
only.’’ 

‘These statements may be accepted as truisms, and the principles 
they express are well exemplified by Mr. Schneider’s best work. 
Technically the difficulties to be overcome in etching are not great, 
but there is no royal step to excellence, and one would naturally 
expect to find some of Mr. Schneider’s plates betraying the novice. 
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While in the main his lines are free and graceful, he has manifestly 
at times failed to convey the fullness of sentiment he wished to 
depict. But despite the fact that some of his plates are somewhat 
amateurish, it would be difficult in the productions of the younger 
etchers of the day to find 
—_ ' ' two more admirable pieces 
3 8 ‘ of work than his ‘‘ Voices” 
and ‘“‘A Love Song,” 
herewith reproduced. His 
‘*The Flower” is another 
well-conceived and well- 
executed example of dry- 
point work. 

These plates are full of 
sentiment and meaning. 
They all have a central 
idea that is sufficient war- 
rant for the picture. Like 
Paul Helleu, the French 
etcher, Schneider has 
made a specialty of female 
faces and figures. He has, 
however, not been content 
with a mere portrait, 
however winsome, but 
has incorporated some 
thought or sentiment to 
give added value to the 
work. This is well ex- 
emplified in the three 
plates named above 
‘*Voices,”” ‘‘The Love 
Song,” and ‘‘ The Flower,’ 
in each of which medita- 
tion, reminiscence, a 
mood, is etched in _ its 
pleasing lines. 

The artist never essays 
to portray mere beauty. 
He rather catches a moment, impressive and worth depicting. His 
selection of subjects has thus been determined rather by the oppor- 
tunities they afforded for the expression of delicate sentiment than 
by the possibilities offered for the etching of mere graceful lines. 
Schneider is too serious for his pictures to be piquant, and too 
thoughtful and sentimental for them to be fashion-plates for the 
display of coiffures and drapery. 
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VOICES 
By Otto J. Schneider 
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Plate Two 
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Half the beauty of an etching is in its suggestion, and no highly 
worked-up plate has the charm of one which leaves the imagination 
to fill in the details that are merely hinted at. In this regard 


Schneider invari- 
ably sins on the 
right side. He uses 
few lines more than 
are necessary to 
convey the idea he 
wishes to express. 
‘*The Love Song,” 
used as the frontis- 
piece of this maga- 
zine, is his most 
carefully worked-up 
plate, yet it will be 
noticed that no de- 
tails are used further 
than are necessary 
to give the proper 
values of light and 
shade to the pic- 
ture. In it, as in 
“Voices,” plain pa- 
per, with but a hint 
of a line in the less 
detailed portions of 
the plate, is left to 
tell its share of the 
story. 

For this class of 
subjects the dry 
point, by its clear- 
cut, decisive stroke, 
gives the richest 
effects, and Mr. 
Schneider shows 
his wisdom in ab- 
staining from the 
use of acid until he 
is prepared tempo- 
rarily to abandon 
the sentimental side 
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THE PORTFOLIO 


By Otto J. Schneider 


of female character for the more rugged but no less sentimental side 
of landscape or picturesque architecture, in which the minute irregu- 
larities eaten into the plate by the acid give the lines a charm that 
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would be nothing less than a defect in such subjects as he has 
hitherto treated. 

As yet none of Mr. Schneider’s etchings have been placed upon 
the market. He has regarded his work largely as experimental, and 
has been diffident about 
offering to the public work 
produced in his efforts to 
master his art. His car- 
toons and sketches, rapidly 
executed for reproduction 
by zinc-etching for news- 
paper purposes, have been 
the commercial side of his 
professional life. Etching 
has simply been his delight, 
his avocation, wholly apart 
from all considerations, after 
his first unfortunate experi- 
ment in abandoning a lucra- 
tive position in furtherance 
of a pet ambition, of mak- 
ing his needle a source of 
revenue. Being free from 
all taint of commercialism, 
his art will doubtless re- 
main, as it has been, an 
expression of his best mo- 
ments and his_ highest 
ideals. 

Art has much to expect 
from Mr. Schneider. True, 
it is one of his bitter re- 





bp, = grets that the necessities of 
- eee mee | $2 subsistence require him to 

” “ devote the major part of 
THE DREAMER his time to the making of 
By Otto J. Schneider drawings that are seen for 


a moment and then cast 
into the waste-basket with the last hour’s news. It is more than 
likely, however, that this may be a benefit rather than a detriment, 
and that the vocation may foster the avocation, as has been the case 
with many an artist who has attained distinction with the needle. 

Morris T. EVERETT. 
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POMA, MARICOPA, AND APACHE BASKETS 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE—III 
IN INDIAN TEPEES 


Few people, perhaps, are wont to think of the Indians as a race 
with artistic instincts, let alone artistic training. And yet the 
student of Indian life is forced to accord to the red men a high 
appreciation of the beauty of line and color, and to admit that they 
have acquired no inconsiderable degree of dexterity in effecting 
artistic results, especially on purely decorative lines. They are 
essentially an artistic people. True, their art, for the most part, is 
of a crude sort; but, despite the limitations imposed upon them by 
their condition, they had succeeded long before the white man 
invaded their territory in clothing their rude life in a certain beauty 
that more civilized peoples have recognized 
and admired. 

The Indians are the truest children of 
nature, and notwithstanding the influence 
that has been brought to bear upon them, are 
to-day as loyal as ever to their first teacher. 
Their artistic work was copied direct from 
the hills and plains over which they roved, 
and imitation with them took the place of 
invention. They used, not merely as models, 
but as materials, nuts, berries, bones, elk- 
teeth, furs, skins, feathers, porcupine-quills, 
and the like, and later on, when greater 
skill had been acquired, they made beads and 
carved ornaments and indulged in the first 
efforts at pictorial representation. APACHE SQUAW’S TENT 

In all their attempts at artistic produc- By J H. Sharp is 
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tions an innate taste betrays itself, and one has but to examine their 
work carefully to see how marvelous it is both in design and in 
harmony of color. As an Indian explains his designs one can readily 
trace different flowers and birds, the stripes of various animals, the 
sun, moon, and stars, the markings on the backs of snakes, etc. Be 
the patterns what they may, the Indian finds the prototype of all his 
curves and colors in the natural objects with which he is familiar. 

















INDIAN ART WORK 
Owned by E, A. Burbank 


I remember once examining some work done by a squaw. I 
noticed that she had bright yellow next to purple, and I asked her 
why she had placed the two colors side by side. She could not 
explain, but she said, ‘‘To-morrow me come.” The next day she 
came to me and brought with her a yellow flower with a purple 
center. She said, simply, ‘‘The Great Spirit made that.” This 
example of nature’s handiwork with her took the place of principles 
and theories. 

Nor is artistic taste confined to the Indian women. The Indian 
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HE-SEE-O, A ZUNI BELLE 
By E. A. Burbank 





AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Plate Three 
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men show an equal 
sense of the _ har- 
mony of line and 
color, and their 
work in the pro- 
duction of bows 
and arrows, pipes, 
war - bonnets, and 
similar articles is 
quite up to the 
standard set by the 
women in the arti- 
cles of utility and 
ornament it is com- 
monly their task to 
make. Even Gero- 
nimo, a sort of war- 
like leader of hosts 
for his people, has 
a fine eve for line 
and color. 

One would natur- 
ally think that as 
all Indians have to 


look direct to na- 
ture for their de- 
signs, their work 


would have a same- 
ness, but this is not 
a fact. Ina sense 
the different tribes 
are the Indians’ 
different schools of 
art. The work of 
each tribe differs 
materially from 
that of another. 
There could scarce- 
ly be a greater dif- 
erence than between 
the Osages and the 
Sioux, or between 
the Moquis and the 
Cheyennes, and yet 
all copy direct from 
nature. To cite a 
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CHIPPEWA MEDICINE-BAG 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 
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further instance, the Zuni, Moqui, and Pueblo tribes more nearly re- 
semble one another in point of dress, habits, and customs than any 
other three Indian nations. But the art work of each tribe has its own 
distinctive characteristics. The Moqui and Zuni Indians take for 





SIOUX PIPE-CASE AND TOBACCO-POUCH 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


their designs principally birds, animals, clouds, and rainbows, and 
for this reason their respective productions have a certain resem- 
blance. But close inspection rarely fails to show to what tribe a 
particular article belongs. <A favorite design with the Moqui 
Indians is the rain-cloud, which they represent by three half-circles 
close together, with the center one the largest, and at the bottom of 
the lowest half-circle straight perpendicular lines to represent rain. 
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NAVAJO BLANKET, MOQUI AND PUEBLO POTTERY 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


In studying the art work of the different tribes, therefore, be it in 
basket-making or pottery, in the decoration of tepees or in personal 
adornment, one can not fail to be impressed with this fact: Nature 
is viewed through different eyes and different objects recommend 
themselves as especially suitable for the purposes of design. These 
objects are adopted by tacit consent, and habit soon transforms the 
various tribes into so many different art 
schools. - : a 

Allegiance to tribal traditions seems 
to be regarded as a duty. We find the 
greatest pains taken to develop and 
perpetuate what may properly be called 
a national art for each people, and ex- 
cellence is striven for, not so much on 
the line of individual cleverness as on 
that of the maintenance of tribal char- 
acteristics in point of patterns and col- 
ors. The Indians seem to work on the 
principle that the nation is wiser than 
the individual, and that custom is para- 
mount to the whims of the innovator. 

Most of the different tribes of In- 
dians are expert basket-makers, though 
there is much difference in the quality 
of the work produced. I think, how- 
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A PUEBLO, FROM 


By J. H. Sharp 


A MONOTYPE 





product is largely due to the fact 
that some tribes live in a territory 
that produces finer material than 
others. In other words, given the 
same quality of willow or grass, 
there would likely be little differ- 
ence in the fineness of the baskets 
produced. 

The baskets made by Geroni- 
mo’s band of Apaches at Fort 
Sill, for instance, will scarcely 
bear comparison with those made 
by the Apaches at San Carlos, 
Arizona. The product of the San 
Carlos Apaches is much finer, 
both in design and in weave, the 
baskets of the Fort Sill Apaches 
being very coarse and wanting in 
fineness of execution. In explana- 
tion of this it is only necessary 
to point out the fact that the Fort 
Sill Apaches cannot get good 
quality of material to work with, 
and their comparatively inartistic 


product can, therefore, scarcely be charged to lack of taste or cleverness. 
The Apaches use no dyes in their basket-work, but employ only 


material 
in its na- 
tural col- 
or. With 
the San 
Carlos 
Apaches 
the favor- 
ite colors 
are black 
andcream, 
while oth- 
er mem- 
bers of the 
Apache 
tribe use 
several 
colors, ac- 
cording as 
they live 
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in a country where 
willows of different 
colors grow. The 
Moquis make a very 
artistic basket, but 
they dye the mate- 
rial used, producing 
by the skillful blend- 
ing of colors very 
delicate and striking 
effects. Some cf the 
California Indians 
weave different- 
colored feathers in 
very tasteful designs 
in their basket-work. 

This branch of art 
industry, for such it 
may be called, affords 
the Indians one of 
their best opportuni- 
ties for displaying 
their tastes and fan- 
cy, and it is a pleas- 
ing sight tosee the na- 
tives at work in their 
camps. Time and 
again have I watched 
them, and it has sur- 
prised me to note 
how careful and par- 
ticular they were, es- 
pecially in putting 
together the different 
colors. Sometimes it 
took them quite a 
while to get the de- 
sired harmony, but 
they invariably kept 
at it with steadfast 
persistence until they 
accomplished _ their 
purpose. I have 
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SIOUX WAR-BONNET, VEST, AND LEGGINGS 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


seen them work for hours on a single design, experimenting after the 
manner of more civilized races, and patiently making alterations until 


they were satisfied. 
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SIOUX BREASTPLATE AND CHIPPEWA MOCCASINS 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


The decoration of tanned leather is another field for the exercise 
of the Indians’ artistic taste, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
buffalo-robes with the tanned side completely covered with intricate 
and beautiful patterns, worked with dyes and interwoven with porcu- 
pine-quill work, with brilliant feathers from various birds used every 
few inches to embellish the designs. 

Especially is this art of decorating skins noticeable in wearing 
apparel. The Indians, like their more cultured brothers and sisters, 
are lovers of finery, and on special occasions the display of art work 
on their persons is really wonderful. To me, one of the most 
beautiful sights I ever saw was a Crow war-dance one Fourth of July. 
Three hundred or more Indians took part in the dance, some of them 
dressed only in breechcloths and others decked in the most approved 
manner in Jndian finery. The bodies of the braves were painted i 
the most gorgeous manner, and the garments worn were resplendent 
with the designs of a barbaric taste. All wore feathers and furs, 
beads and bones, in lieu of the jewels and baubles of more cultured 
people. The color scheme adopted by every individual brave was 
consistent and harmonious throughout, betrayi ing a fine sense of color 
and remarkable skill in the execution of designs. None of the 
Indians seemed to have too much decoration, but just enough to be 
in keeping with the general scheme of decoration. 

Of course, there was the interest of novelty in the scene, but 
what surprised me most was the fine harmony in color both in the 
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painted bodies and in the dyed and embroidered garments. | 
noticed that when an Indian’s face was painted red it was striped 
with green. One Indian’s body was painted orange and was striped 
with blue. Those who were dressed in complete suits wore garments 
elaborately decorated with beads and porcupine-work. 

The on-lookers, too, were all dressed in gala costume, strangely 
picturesque and beautiful. The squaws were all painted, and their 
clothes were decorated with elk-teeth, beads, and porcupine-quills. 
Many of them wore beautiful deer-hides prepared in the best style 
of the tanner’s art and decorated with patterns of which skilled 
designers in civilized communities might be proud. Some attended 
the dance on horseback, seated on Indian saddles, which resembled 
the saddles used in the olden times by the Spaniards. The Indian 
saddles, however, 
were painted and 
decorated with 
beads. The bridles 
of the horses, too, 
were profusely or- 
namented accord- 
ing to the Indian 
style, and even the 
horses themselves 
and the dogs were 
painted for the oc- 
casion. 

Be the hues bril- 
liant or somber, 
there was evidence 
in each individual’s 
equipment of a 
carefully planned 
color scheme and 
a harmony of de- 
sign. In a word, 
both braves and 
squaws showed that 
they were essen- 
tially artists, and 
that they studied 
for effect as ra- 
tionally and as 
carefully as the 
artists of civilized 
communities. To 
see this dance in 





RETURNING TO CAMP 
By Irving Eanger Couse 
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EVENING ON THE RESERVATION 
By J. H. Sharp 


the daytime in strong sunlight, as I saw it, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. It was literally a bouquet of colors dropped down in the 
wilderness, and no one could see it without a thought of wonder at 
its artistic details. 

A very few of the Indian tribes weave blankets of exceptional 
beauty. The Navajos are the most expert. Their blankets are the 
finest in point of quality and the most artistic in colors and designs. 
The commercial spirit, however, has invaded even the art work of 
the Indians, and to find choice patterns and fine coloring one must 
get the oldest weaves of the people. The Navajos have allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the whites, and their blankets, so 
much prized for decorative purposes, have unfortunately lost much 
of their quality as regards texture, and also as regards design and 
color. 

The Indians were quick to perceive what most pleased the trader, 
and were not slow to adapt themselves to the requirements of their 
patrons. Asa result, the beautiful work of a few years ago is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. I have actually seen a trader among 
the Navajos instruct a squaw how he wanted his blankets made. He 
told her she must use more colors, work in some pink and purple, and 
not leave such big bare places devoid of decorative design. He even 
described different figures he wanted worked into the pattern. Some 
blankets he wanted worked all over ina zigzag pattern; on others 
he wanted the United States flag worked; on still another he wanted 
a white man’s house with smoke coming out of the chimney; on one 
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blanket I saw the word ‘‘Chicago” worked right across the center in 
conspicuous characters. 

The beauty of the genuine Navajo blanket is in the simplicity of 
its design and the harmony of its colors, and when, as is the case, 


the traders dictate to the native weavers what colors they shall use 
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and what patterns they shall work, it is no wonder that the Indians 
are said to have lost the art of beautiful weaving. 

The Moqui men are the weavers of the tribe, while among the 
Navajos the squaws do the weaving. Like most children of nature, 
; the Indians are close copyists, and this fact accounts for much of 

their skill in tracery and in the blending of colors. I once heard a 
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trader commission a Navajo squaw to make a new blanket after an 
old one which he showed her, and which he could not leave with her 
as a pattern. The squaw studied the old blanket closely for some 
time, took measurements with her hands, and apparently got the 
model fixed in her mind. Then she went to work and with no other 
guide than memory produced an almost exact duplicate of the 
original. This is no uncommon feat for the Indian weavers. 

In pottery, too, the Indians have developed no small degree of 
skill, and much of their work is especially attractive both in shape 
and in decoration. In this special line, as in the matter of basket- 
making, the conditions imposed by special localities make an 
appreciable difference in the quality of the product. In pottery, as 
in basket-making, likewise, tribal characteristics disclose themselves, 
and one finds a constant repetition of conventional patterns. A 
trader of experience has no trouble in determining to what tribe a 
given piece of pott ry belongs. 

In studying the art side of Indian life, one should do so with the 
consideration that he has to do with a people rapidly verging toward 
extinction, a people who have been harassed and decimated, and 
of whom the small remnant remaining have been corrupted in various 
ways by the unscrupulous whites with whom they have been brought 
in contact. One to-day sees only a sorry band of what was once 
a numerous people, and one should not forget that with the decline of 
a people there is usually an equally sharp decline in the art of that 
people. 

In the olden times, however, it must have been a beautiful sight 
to have seen an Indian camp of skin tepees, each tepee painted 
according to the rank of the Indian occupying it, and all the braves 
themselves dressed in their gorgeous-colored Indian clothes. But 
that sight, alas, has gone forever. The Indian of to-day is anything 
but a picturesque character; he is not even as picturesque as the 
negro. Civilization has forced the red men to abandon their old 
habits and customs, with the result that they are to be seen to-day 
dressed either in cast-off garments or in the cheapest of blue jean 
jackets and trousers, with coarse leather shoes and worn-out hats, 
little suggestive of the helmets and bonnets of former times. 

A word should be said in conclusion of pictorial art proper among 
the Indians. In this line comparatively little progress, of course, 
has been made. Chief Naiche is probably the finest Apache Indian 
artist. He is the best | have met among the Indians, and by common 
consent he is ranked highest by Indian critics. 

Hawgone is the finest artist among the Kiowas. If he had had 
an art training in vouth, he would doubtless have made of himself an 
artist of no eodinaey ability. He is in love with his work, and is 
always at it. W hen I was at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Hawgone was a 
frequent visitor. He would sit back of me all day and watch me as 
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I worked. I used to try to explain different things to him, to which 
he would listen very attentively. After such lessons I invariably 
noticed improvement in his work. Indians as a rule have not a good 
eye for proportions, and as a consequence in depicting men, horses, 
buffalos, and the like, make rather grotesque caricatures than 
accurate likenesses. Hawgone in this regard is an exception. 





AN ORIGINAL DRAWING 
By Hawgone, a Kiowa Indian 


While I was with the Crow Indians at Crow Agency, Montana, a 

white man showed me a book of drawings done by Chief Medicine 

Crow, who on one occasion had been to Washington. He there 
visited the museums, and he afterward painted many of the stuffed 
animals he saw from memory. These drawings in the main were 
good. In general terms, however, the art of the Indians is part and 
parcel of the wild untrammeled life which in a large measure has 
been wrested from them, and one must seek that art in the past 


rather than expect it in the future. . 
E. A. BuRBANK. 
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FROM “IN SUMMERTIME” 
By Permission R. H. Russell 
Half-tone from Half-tone 


AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES—II 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING OF PICTURES* 


One of the most remarkable developments of the last decade or 
so is the photo-engraving process now generally employed for the 
reproduction of pictures. Steel-engraving, the glory of a former 
generation, is to-day an art of the past, and wood- engraving has but 
few expert representatives. Photography and electrical science have 
opened up new possibilities, and purely mechanical means are now 

employed to accomplish what was formerly done by hand. The old 
methods were too slow, too expensive, and except in the case of the 
best artists, too unsatisfactory. 

To-day with a minimum of hand labor it is possible to reproduce 
anything from a pencil sketch to a photograph with absolute fidelity, 
and that in less time than it formerly took to make the rudest 
woodcut. The results obtained easily place photo-mechanical 
engraving in the list of art industries. 

*BRUSH AND PeENCcIL is indebted to the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, for the illustrations in this article. 
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The various values of an oil-painting, the slightest hair-line of an 
etching, the sketchy stroke of a pen-drawing, high lights, shadows, 
medium tones, everything is caught with precision by the lens and 
recorded by chemical agency in such a way that within a few hours 
after an artist has 
finished a picture 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of duplicates, 
each of necessity 
absolutely true to 
the original, may 
be run off and fur- 
nished tothe public. 
Such a wonder was 
undreamed of a wt Re 
comparatively few wate ne 
years ago. 

Journals have 
literally been trans- : 
formed as regards Mg Soe Ys vile \ \ Whe cat > iil 
their illustrative 
features, and the 
majority of readers, 3 | 
perhaps, who have ATT = ae BS nN Aan 
watched this trans- | INGE willer a 
formation are utter- | | 
ly ignorant of the 
means employed to 
effect the improve- 
ment. Zinc-etching 
and half-tone are to 
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sults. How many 

readers of BrRuSH  ZINC-ETCHING FROM WUOD-CUT 

AND PENCIL, for in- 

stance, have any idea of how the illustrations that appear in it from 
month to month are made? 

The illustrations in this magazine are all photo-engraved, and the 
only two kinds of plates used are half-tones and zinc-etchings. 
Photographs, wash-drawings, crayon sketches, pen-and-ink drawings, 
photogravures, etchings, prints from old wood-cuts, and steel-engrav- 
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HALF-TONE FROM PHOTOGRAPH 


ings, almost anything may be 
used for copy, with admirable 
results, provided only the neces- 
sary manipulative skill is used 
in the making. 

Line compositions, in which 
the sharp stroke of pen or 
pencil forms a natural ‘‘tooth”’ 
for the plate in making the 
impression on paper, lend 
themselves easily to reproduc- 
tion by the zinc-etching pro- 
cess, by which the drawing 
is photographed on sensitized 
zinc, and the remaining por- 
tions of the plate are after- 
ward eaten away so as to leave 
an exact fac-simile of the draw- 
ing. Photographs, photograv- 
ures, wash-drawings, and the 
like have no natural ‘‘tooth,”’ 
and have to be treated by the 


half-tone process, which is the most notable triumph of the photo- 
engraver’s art, and which is at the present time in universal use. 


In principle the half-tone is 
as simple as its results are ex- 
cellent. If the finest engraving 
in BRUSH AND PENCIL be exam- 
ined under the microscope, it 
would be found to be essentially 
nothing but a mass of fine dots 
of different sizes according to 
the lights and shadows of the 
picture. These dots are the 
artificial ‘‘tooth” supplied by 
the engraver to take the place 
of the clear-cut stroke of the 
pen or pencil in line-drawings, 
and it is the discovery of a 
means of supplying this arti- 
ficial ‘‘tooth” that is responsi- 
ble for the class of illustra- 
tions now almost universally 
used in books and magazines. 
A clear idea of how a half-tone 
plate is made, and an engrav- 
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ZINC-ETCHING FROM CRAYON DRAWING 


ing with its delicate tracery, or a photograph with its almost imper- 
ceptible shadings, is transferred to the printed page, may best be 
gained by following a picture through the various stages of plate- 
making. 

Suppose it is desired to reproduce a painting in BRUSH AND 
PenciL. The painting is first photographed, care being taken to 
secure a good, clear print. The size of the photograph used is 
comparatively unimportant; it is more important that it be free from 
defects, since the slightest imperfection in the photograph will be 
duplicated with absolute precision in the print. Hence it is often 
necessary to ‘‘touch up”’ the original. 

For this retouching an artist familiar with the possibilities and 
limitations of the half-tone process is employed. Often artistic 
treatment of the photograph greatly enhances the beauty of the 
plate, but such improvements, it must be remembered, are made at 
the sacrifice of faithfulness to the original. The working out of 
defects is essential, but the working in of improvements is a liberty 
few publishers would presume to take. 

This copy, an ordinary dry-plate negative, being prepared, it is 
fastened to the copy-holder, which stands perpendicularly before the 
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camera, and in such a position as to command excellent natural or 
artificial light. The camera is mounted ona long bed or runway, 
which permits of its being moved backward and forward so as to get 
the desired focus. By this simple device a picture three feet square 
can be rephotographed for a plate an inch square, or any desired 
size, or a small picture can be enlarged two or three diameters. 

The text width 
of a BRUSH AND 
PENCIL page, for in- 
stance, is four anda 
halfinches. Hence, 
if a cut the text 
width is required, 
no matter what the 
size of the original 
may be, it is only 
necessary to move 
the camera on its 
bed until the image 
made in the box is 
four and a half inch- 
es in width. If it 
is desired to have a 
plate two and a 
quarter inches wide, 
so as to leave two 
and a quarter inches 
for text on a page, 
it is only necessary 
to slide the camera 
until the image in 
the box is two and 
a quarter inches 
wide. The result is 


STUDY OF HEAD invariably as de- 
By William M. Chase ; p 
Half-tone from Pen Drawing sired, 





Copy and lens 
are now in position to take a half-tone negative. This differs from 
an ordinary negative in that it must be composed of a series of dots 
and open spaces, the dots in the finished plate to supply the outline 
and details of the picture to the printed page and the open spaces to 
furnish the fine gradations of light and shade. 

To produce these dots, what is known as a half-tone screeg is 
inserted between the lens and the sensitive surface on which the 
picture is to be projected. The screen consists simply of two panes 
of glass finely ruled diagonally and cemented together, ruled side to 
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ruled side, so that the ruled lines on one pane stand at right angles 
with the ruled lines on the other. The light passing from the copy 
through the lens to the sensitized plate is thus broken by the mesh 
of the screen. 

More light is reflected from the light portions of the copy than 
from the dark, with the result that in the image falling on the sensi- 
tized plate the dots aie smaller and the open spaces correspondingly 
larger. From the dark portions of the copy no direct light is trans- 
mitted through the lens to the sensitized plate, and consequently 
there is an utter absence of open spaces. The white portions of the 
copy, therefore, come out on the finished plate as an almost imper- 
ceptible gray, due to the exceedingly minute and scattered dots, and 
the black portions of the copy appear, as in the original, solid black. 
Between these two extremes every gradation of light and shade in 
the original is faithfully recorded in the half-tone negative simply by 
the relative sizes of the dots in comparison with the open spaces. 

The coarseness of the screen used varies from sixty to two 
hundred and fifty lines to the inch, according to the fineness of the 
results desired. <A sixty-line screen will make a plate that will print 
fairly well on ordinary newspaper stock; the finer the screen used 
the better the quality of paper required in the printing. The cuts 
used in BrusH AND PENCIL are made with a screen of from one 
hundred and fifty 
to two hundred 
lines to the inch. 

Diaphragms, 
variously made 
and inserted in the 
tube of the lens, 
are used to modify 
the shape of the 
dots and produce 
differenteffects. A 
square-holed dia- 
phragm produces 
a different result 
from that of a 
round-holed one, 
and so unique are 
the effects pro- 
duced by these 
variations of shape 
that many photo- 
engravers noted 
for the fineness of + Wiles 0 Che 
their work main- Zinc-Etching from Pen Drawing 
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HALF-TONE, 150-LINE SCREEN 


tain the greatest secrecy as to the kind of diaphragm they use. 
The shape of the dots, and the consequent effect on the printed 
page, may also be modified by the use of certain intensifiers, 
some of which are likewise jealously guarded by expert photo- 
engravers. 

Technical details, doubtless, seem dry reading, but they are 
necessary for the correct understanding of the way in which the 
beautiful plates to-day seen in the higher-class publications are 
made. The sagpoige ‘employed are essentially mysterious, and in 
photo-engraving, as in many another industrial art, some of the 
finest results are obtained simply by experiment, in which theory 
practically takes no part. The engraver finds that such and such 
means produce such and such effects; he may not be able to explain 
the whys and wherefores, but he is striving for effects and the means 
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are the all-important factor. It is the means only of which an 
outline is here given. 

That portion of the half-tone plate-making thus far described is 
the most vital and important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. The rest is largely a matter of photography and mechanics. 
The engraver has already prepared his wet plate, which consists of a 
clean piece of glass, first albumenized, then covered with iodized 
collodion, and subsequently sensitized by immersion in a bath of silver 
nitrate. The plate is inserted in the camera and exposure begins, 
just as in an ordinary photographing, the length of exposure 
depending upon the intensity of the light and the character of the 
photograph or prints to be reproduced. 

The half-tone plate is subjected to the same developing as the 
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negative in ordi- 
nary photography. 
Every care is taken 
to make the plate 
as perfect as possi- 
ble, and the image 
is then fixed with 
a solution of potas- 
sium cyanide. The 
negative, when dry, 
is coated with rub- 
ber, so that the film 
may be stripped 
from the plate of 
glass, reversed and 
transferred to an- 
other thicker plate 
of glass, which is 
used in printing 
the picture on a 
highly polished 
sensitized plate of 
copper. Were the 
films not thus 
stripped and re- 
versed, the right- 
hand side of the 
original would be 


the left-hand side 
.F-TONE FROM COARSE NEWSPAPER PRINT . 
HALF-TONE FROM COARSE NEWSPAPER PRIN at tha Gnuiched 





plate. 

A mere hint as to the rest of the process will alien. The half- 
tone negative is simply printed on a prepared copper plate, just as the 
ordinary photographic negative is printed on prepared paper. The 
apparatus used for this is not essentially different from the ordinary 
printing-frame used in a photographic gallery, except that it is 
stronger, in order that greater pressure may be brought to bear upon 
the copper plate to get the closest possible contact with the negative. 
The image on the copper plate is developed by placing it under a jet 
of running water, and is then burned in over a gas-stove prior to being 
etched in a bath of chloride of iron. 

Barring trimming and mounting, the half-tone plate is now 
finished. We have literally a photograph on copper, but a photo- 
graph of a peculiar character, of which the entire surface is a 
multitude of microscopic dots with the intermediate open spaces 
etched away so as to leave only the surface of the dots to touch the 
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paper. A perfect half-tone plate is essentially as beautiful as the 
impression it makes. The rich copper-red of the darker portions 
stands out clearly against the duller background which is to produce 
the high lights of the picture. 

Zinc-etching, by which line-engravings are reproduced, is a much 
simpler and more expeditious process. The engraving has its own 

‘*tooth,” which, as a rule, is sharp and clearly defined. It is only 
necessary, therefore, to photograph the copy on sensitized zinc and 
etch away those portions of the surface not covered by the design. 
The character of the prints and drawings reproduced by this process 
do not require the nicety of execution demanded in the best half-tone 
work to produce the most admirable effects on the printed page. 

The possibilities of photo-engraving are almost limitless. A few 
years ago it would have been deemed impossible to transfer a photo- 
graph in which there was nothing more distinctive than a varying of 
tone or shading to a printed page. But this to-day is one of the 
commonplaces of the engraver’s 
and printer’s art. There is not a 
tone of a photograph so faint or 
uncertain as to elude the lens. It 
appears in its proper value in the 
reproduction. 

Reference to the illustrations 
accompanying this article will give 
some hint of what the photo-engrav- 
ers can accomplish with oddly 
assorted material. A steel-engrav- 
ing is reproduced in its original 
size with a distinctive steel-engrav- 
ing effect; a similar engraving is 
enlarged one diameter; a coarse 
two-column newspaper cut, such as 
were common a few years ago, is 
reduced by half-tone process so 
as to give the effect of an etch- 
ing. Pencil-drawings, pen-and-ink 
sketches, odds and ends of various 
sorts are reproduced as exact fac- 
similes of the originals, or are 
treated in such a way as literally 
to transform them and_ enhance 
their value as pictures. 

In the reproduction of pictures 
it must not be forgotten that the 
printer is the ally and the best friend = FIGURE OF GIRL 


Engraved by Sartain, after Stewart 
of the photo- engraver. A flat proof Half-tone from Steel- Engraving, Enlarged 
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lacks the beauty of an impression taken from a plate with what the 
printers call a proper ‘‘make-ready.” A skillful printer can intensify 
or relieve the dark portions of a cut, heighten or depress the high 
lights, and thus add life and force to the picture by a judicious 
application or removal of pressure from those portions of the plate 
he wishes to modify. 

Great as are the achievements of half-tone engraving at the 
present time, there are engravers who think that the possibilities of 
photo-engraving have as yet been barely apprehended. A few years 
ago three-color work, which is but a modification of the half-tone 
process, was deemed an impossibility, and it is not unlikely that the 
near future will introduce novelties in black-and-white printing, due 
to improved methods of plate-making, no less remarkable. 

One often hears laments over the decline of some of the old 
methods of reproduction, but the new methods have come almost as 
a response to a popular demand, and every lover of the beautiful 
to-day owes thanks to the photo-engraver. The methods just 
described may be radically changed, but such modifications as may 
be introduced will certainly be on the line of the photo-engraver’s art 
and not of the hand-worker’s. Wituiam C. Wuirtam. 





EVENING 
By Earl H. Reed 
Half-tone from Pyrogravure 
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CHARLES PARTRIDGE ADAMS 


There is promise of a distinctive school of art born of the 
conditions and development of the Western United States. Art has 
here discovered no less a treasure-ground than science and industry. 
In the grandeur of 
the mountains, in 
the arid desert- 
lands which border 
them, in the beau- 
tiful and quick- 
changing atmos- 
pheric phenomena, 
in mountain, lake, 
and torrent, in cra- 
ter, gorge, and pas- 
ture-land, the West 
is rich. 

The Indians, 
haughty and misun- 
derstood, who are 
dying intribal honor 
rather than become 
servitors of their 
conquerors, are an 
especial field of 
natural human de- 
velopment for brush 
and chisel. From 
these, art is silently 
gathering new ideals 
which are distinc- 
tive. 

Long ago Bier- 
stadt recognized the field, Thomas Moran found joy in studying it, 
and Warner and Remington were forerunners in it. These, however, 
were as strangers in a new country. It remained for the western-bred 
to give the world a true interpretation of its glories. 

One of the most truly sy mpathetic with the spirit and nobleness 
of the landscape of the West is Charles Partridge Adams, of Denver. 
His art is large, clear, and true. His name is not unknown, nor is it 
as well known as it deserves to be. Though born in Franklin, 
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AUTUMN, TEN MILE CREEK 
By Charles Partridge Adams 


Massachusetts, he came to Denver in boyhood, in 1876. His first 
employment was in a book-store. It was while here that he saw the 
pictures which gave him a desire to become a painter, and he began 
to work alone. 

He showed his sketches to Mrs. Chain, the wife of his employer, 
who had for some time been a pupil in the studio of George Inness. 
She recognized the boy’s genius, encouraged it, and gave him advice 
as to her master’s methods and principles. These lessons and an 
earnest study of the best writings on art were his only help. 

He soon turned to wood-engraving for employ ment and study, 
but his delicate constitution could not endure the confinement, and 
he was forced to give it up at the end of two years. It was excellent 
training in method and exactness. In 1885 he spent many months 
in the East, studying the best paintings and visiting artists in their 
studios. He was much influenced by this visit, and returned to his 
work with renewed vigor. 

Mr. Adams has always been an energetic workman, and for years 
he toiled cheerfully. Unaided he unraveled technical mysteries, at 
the same time losing none of the spirit of nature in the performance 
of his labor. His courage and conviction in the truth of his art have 
carried him over many disappointments. 
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His work is individual and broad in both subject and conception; 
without classic conventionality, it is always strong and full of 
naturalism. He might be said to lean toward impressionism were 
his work less refined, but with a full brush and free movement, he is 
always accurate and decisive. He is a colorist, and his art possesses 
a royal insight, a subtle sensitiveness caught from the grandest 
moods of nature, which no mean spirit could grasp. 

His broad style is well adapted to his subjects. He delights in 
clouded and storm-swept mountains, rocky fastnesses, and stretches 
of valley backed by snow-capped peaks. A thin and det ailed style 
of painting w ould be out of place with such subjects. Though he is 
best in painting mountain scenery, he, however, does beautiful work 
in prairie and desert landscape. 

His mountain pictures are of especial value when we remember 
how few painters have been really successful in reproducing their 
majestic proportions. The difficulties are many, and are best told in 
Mr. Adams’s own words. He says: 

‘*A process of selection of arrangement, of elimination, has taken 
place; the uncommon, the vague, the mysterious, the suggestive, has 
been seized and interpreted. The sentiment of the mountains is so 


NEAR OURAY, COLO. 
By Charles Partridge Adams 
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often cold and inhospitable, harsh and rugged, without being grand, 
that to obtain anything possessing a sympathetic human interest is 
most difficult. Again, the color schemes which prevail in the moun- 
tains during about three of the four seasons are of a cold, or at least 
cool, character. Blue and grass-green, purple and sage-green, and 
gray there are every-day combinations. These colors occur in large 
masses, which add to the pictorial difficulty, as a painting to be 


STORM EFFECT 
By Charles Partridge Adams 


successful in a color way needs a proportion of warm as well as cool 
tones.” 

These, with the extremely transitory character of the effects, are 
enough to give value to a canvas of even moderate success. 

Mr. Adams’s pictures are owned from Honolulu to Paris. 
J. Hubert Vos, the celebrated Holland artist, purchased a sunset 
picture of him. London, New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Rochester, 
and Chicago all have representative canvases. Mr. Adams some 
years ago gave an exhibition in Chicago, which was highly appreci- 
ated. When Thomas Moran exhibited in Denver in 1892, he spoke 
of him as an artist with a brilliant future. The prophet, moreover, 
is not unappreciated in his own country, and much of his fine work is 
in Denver. 

One of his early efforts, ‘‘Green Pastures,” is of a pastoral nature, 
and it is one of his few canvases which contain figures. It is a 
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meadow-land lake, bordered with browsing sheep in the foreground. 
Here the sky is overcast with clouds that cast strange lights upon 
the water and luxuriant grass. Another picture containing figures is 
‘*Early Spring,” owned by Judge Moses Hallett. This is of extreme 
delicacy, full of tender spring colors, haze, and dampness. It is 
painted in a very light key, and here we have what is seldom seen in 
his work, a perspective of stately tree-stems bordering a road. 


NEAR MARSHALL PASS 
By Charles Partridge Adams 


Following this is a canvas entitled ‘‘The Last of the Leaves.” 
It is of great beauty in the aspect of nature which it depicts. With 
a low horizon, its energy lies in the swift scudding of October storm- 
clouds over a bleak hill, the wind sweeping the last leaves from a 
clump of lofty trees. The tossing branches, the flying leaves, the 
trend of the clouds, are full of action. The color of the day is 
accurate. All through the mists is a luminosity, and there is, too, a 
feeling of the true enveloping curve of the storm-laden heavens. It 
brought him a gold medal at the National Mining and Industrial 
Exposition, held in Denver in 1885. These, together with his 
“‘Cafion of the Grand River,” are representative types of his early 
work. This last picture is very strong in its reflected lights. 

It is within the last ten years that Mr. Adams began to paint his 
best pictures. His ‘‘Early Spring Near Boulder,’’ now owned by 
Doctor Solly, of Colorado Springs, was exhibited in Chicago, and 
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excited much comment. The budding life, the delicate tints of 
spring, are strangely contrasted with the bleak mountain-peaks in the 
background. Over all is the chill brilliancy of a still wintry atmos- 
phere, fresh and keen and pure. 

A still more simple, yet more impressive, canvas is the **Grand 
Crater.” It contains a fine contrast of full sunlight and h savy cloud- 
shadows. The gulch of the crater is snow-clad, "and here in the very 
high lights, as below in the tree-dotted valley, he has studied the 
mysteries of sun and shadow and made of them living elements, 
seizing the warmth of one and the coldness of the other. 

The ‘‘Trail of the Storm” is one of his finest works. It is very 
small, net more than twelve by fifteen inches, but once seen it can 
never be forgotten. A storm-swept valley, still wet and all sun- 
flecked, displays its lovely hues of ang green, and gold. Rising in 
the background is a mountain, snowy, damp, cold, while sweeping 
grandly away over the range is the rain, so near that it can yet be 
seen falling like a black curtain, obscuring all that portion of the 
scene over which it lingers. It is a phenomenon often seen here, and 
is extremely well depicted. 

Of the same order of picture is his ‘‘Long’s Peak.” It is very 
masterly and fine in values and freshness. The heavy mists in this so 
cover the great summit that it appears to have two parts. Just here 
I wish to speak of Mr. Adams’s blues. As before stated, he must 
use a’great deal of that color. He knows, however, how to give 
them light and brilliancy—I might almost say warmth. They are 
natural, even when approaching the darkest tints. 

The plains, too, hold their divinity for Mr. Adams. His sunsets 
are marvels of color reflection and light. In ‘‘An Autumn Sunset” 
a broken line of purple hills make a decisive skyline. This is enforced 
by a rising foreground and low masses of trees surrounded by gray- 
green cactus and sage. Above the clouds, ina clear sky, hang threat- 
eningly yellow- pink clouds, with the night settling into their fringes. 
The black night gives them a sinister appearance, not the gentle shades 
of a calm evening. 

Of the same style of work, but very different in effect, is an 
*“Orange Sunset.’’ This, too, has the eerieness of lonely plains, but 
it is full of color and peace. The gorgeous yellow clouds reflect 
their gold into a still, sedge-grown lakelet, the low scrub trees and 
bushes are browned and warmed in their autumn bareness. The 
water’s reflection of the sky is } perfect, and it is one of the finest 
things in values I have seen. ‘‘Sun Breaking Through Mist” is very 
unlike these. It is fanciful and bold. It has been called ‘‘Turner- 
esque” in effect; at any rate, it is a striking canvas and shows good 
execution and color. 

Daisy PATTERSEN HALL. 
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By C. Puyo 


THE PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


Under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 

and the Photographic Society, the third Philadelphia Photographic 
Salon was formally opened by a private view to invited guests on the 

evening of October 20th. The gathering was marked by evidence 
of a constantly increasing interest on the part of the public in this 
newer art, an interest that is prompting people to demand greater 
care and skill in photographic portraiture and a desire to collect 
beautiful specimens of a rapidly progressing art. 

To-day portfolios of choice photographic prints are being col- 
lected in homes of culture and refinement, and interesting photo- 
graphic studies are receiving careful consideration and worthy space 
in wall decoration. This is as it should be, as there is probably 
no art more strongly partaking of earnestness of effort, seriousness 
of purpose, and a desire to produce something of — merit, than 
photography as practiced by the foremost workers. 

An examination of Salon pictures in company with some of these 
earnest men and women cannot fail to stimulate in one a desire 
to possess many of these beautiful things. A first view of the col- 
lection in the Salon in Philadelphia prompts a comparison with 
former similar exhibitions, a comparison bespeaking a _ general 
advance, and prophetic of still higher achievements in the future. 
Much of uncertainty is disappearing and the results of experience, 
constant study, and a persistent desire to attain higher accomplish- 
ment are tending to establish a bright future for the photographic 
picture. It is extremely interesting to note the individuality by 
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excited much comment. The budding life, the delicate tints of 
spring, are strangely contrasted with the bleak mountain-peaks in the 
background. Over all is the chill brilliancy of a still wintry atmos- 
phere, fresh and keen and pure. 

A still more simple, yet more impressive, canvas is the ‘‘Grand 
Crater.” It contains a fine contrast of full sunlight and heavy cloud- 
shadows. The gulch of the crater is snow-clad, and here in the very 
high lights, as below in the tree-dotted valley, he has studied the 
mysteries of sun and shadow and made of them living elements, 
seizing the warmth of one and the coldness of the other. 

The ‘*Trail of the Storm” is one of his finest works. It is very 
small, not more than twelve by fifteen inches, but once seen it can 
never be forgotten. A storm-swept valley, still wet and all sun- 
flecked, displays its lovely hues of red, green, and gold. Rising in 
the background is a mountain, snowy, damp, cold, while sweeping 
grandly away over the range is the rain, so near that it can yet be 
seen falling like a black curtain, obscuring all that portion of the 
scene over which it lingers. It is a phenomenon often seen here, and 
is extremely well depicted. 

Of the same order of picture is his ‘‘Long’s Peak.” It is very 
masterly and fine in values and freshness. The heavy mists in this so 
cover the great summit that it appears to have two parts. Just here 
I wish to speak of Mr. Adams’s blues. As before stated, he must 
use a great deal of that color. He knows, however, how to give 
them light and brilliancy—I might almost say warmth. They are 
natural, even when approaching the darkest tints. 

The plains, too, hold their divinity for Mr. Adams. His sunsets 
are marvels of color reflection and light. In ‘*An Autumn Sunset” 
a broken line of purple hills make a decisive skyline. This is enforced 
by a rising foreground and low masses of trees surrounded by gray- 
green cactus and sage. Above the clouds, ina clear sky, hang threat- 
eningly yellow-pink clouds, with the night settling into their fringes. 
The black night gives them a sinister appearance, not the gentle shades 
of a calm evening. 

Of the same style of work, but very different in effect, is an 
‘‘Orange Sunset.” This, too, has the eerieness of lonely plains, but 
it is full of color and peace. The gorgeous yellow clouds reflect 
their gold into a still, sedge-grown lakelet, the low scrub trees and 
bushes are browned and warmed in their autumn bareness. The 
water’s reflection of the sky is perfect, and it is one of the finest 
things in values I have seen. ‘‘Sun Breaking Through Mist” is very 
unlike these. It is fanciful and bold. It has been called ‘‘Turner- 
esque” in effect; at any rate, it is a striking canvas and shows good 
execution and color. 

Daisy PaTTERSEN HA ct. 
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One Hundred Years 
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which the pictures of the Salon exhibitors are becoming so well 
known. They possess certain personal qualities so unmistakable as to 
give the pictures a peculiar value and interest on this very account. 


DORIS AND HER MOTHER 
3y Rose Clark and Elizabeth Flint Wade 


The Chicago Salon showed signs of advance from the standard 
of the Philadelphia exhibition of 1899, and the Salon in Philadelphia 
shows still greater advance from the Chicago standard. This 
advance is marked by a greater simplicity of pictorial treatment and 
a more equal division in the classes of subjects treated. In the 
present exhibition there are fewer so-called ‘‘studies,”’ going to show 





THROUGH MORNING MIST 
By George D. Firmin 


IN THE FOLD 
By Henry Troth 
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more definiteness of purpose in the working out of the picture. The 
pictures are more strongly indicative of real and purposeful meaning, 
reflecting more careful study of art, human life, and nature. 

New specimens of work by Mr. Stieglitz are delightful to look 
upon, and still further enhance the high standard that he always 
maintains for his art. They contain most valuable lessons for others 
ambitious of high excellence. Mrs. Kasebier contributes several 
new pieces partaking of her strong and delightful personality. Two 


THE DYING FIRE 
By C. Yarnall Abbott 


se 


of her pictures, ‘‘Andante” and ‘‘The Young Mother,” are most 
beautiful examples of her rare work. They are simple and direct, 
free from all evidence of arrangement, and possessed of the charm 
of being spontaneous and unaffected efforts. 

Miss Watson’s collection is marked by a higher achievement and 
a new and beautiful note, with resources for much in the immediate 
future. Her theme is also of simplicity, of poetic sweetness, of 
careful thought, reflected most truthfully in two pictures of fine 
quality, ‘*Omar Khay-yam LXVIII” and ‘‘Song of the May Apples. 
In ‘‘Study of an Old Lady’ and ‘‘Girl with a Jar” there is that con- 





By Eva Lawrence Watson Plate Three 


CHILD WITH OAK FRINGE a TZ ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


Salon Picture, 1rg00 
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tinuous note of beauty and strong handling that always marks the 
pictures of Miss Clark and Miss Wade, of Buffalo. This is work 
that stands and bespeaks greater things in the future. 

Mr. Day is represented by eight pictures strongly possessed 


STUDY OF A GIRL’S HEAD 
By Allen Drew Cook 


of those qualities that distinguish his impressive prints. They are 
creative of a desire to bestow upon them careful study and close 
attention. Mr. Day’s work always commands a deep interest, and 
its absence at the Chicago Salon was noted with much regret. 

One of the features of last year’s Salon was the work of Mr. Lee, 
of Boston, whose four pictures in the present exhibition, although 
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Sea along different 
lines, are most 
charming and _in- 
teresting. ‘‘Bad 
News,” reproduced 
in the October issue 
of BRUSH AND 
PENCIL, by Mr. 
Stirling, of Phila- 
delphia, is a picture 
possessing a strong 
interest and is 
handled with deli- 
cacy. 

Miss Devens 
shows five pictures 
of interesting and 
attractive quality. 
‘Midst Steam and 
Smoke,” by Pres- 
cott Adamson, is a 
strong story of hu- 
man interest. ‘‘The 
Bath,” by Mr. Berg, 
shown in Chicago, 
but here treated 
anew, has been giv- 
en a most delicate 
charm. Three pic- 
tures by Allen Drew 
Cook are especially 
pleasing in tone 
qualities and refined 

handling. The work of Mr. Peddingham is always interesting. The 

study of sheep now at Philadelphia seems to be more pleasing than 
that shown in Chicago. Five pictures by Margaret M. Russell elicited 
many pleasing comments. ‘‘A Mute Appeal,” by Emma Spencer, of 

Newark, Ohio, is a most charming study of child-life, in which she 

excels. ‘‘The Bar-Maid,” by Mary R. Stanbery, shown at Chicago, 

where it created much interest, is a picture of unusual merit and of 
delightful quality. 

In landscape special interest attaches to the work of Mr. Steichen 
and Mr. Sloane. The pictures of both of these gentlemen, differing 
as they do in style and treatment, are exceptionally good. Mr. 
Steichen has made selections of rare bits in nature and handled them 
with a strong and broad treatment. Mr. Sloane’s ‘‘Swampland” 


CITADEL AT WUERTZBURG 
By Benjamin Sharp 
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is one of the most exquisite pieces of country landscape in compo- 
sition, tone, and general handling that I have ever seen, and it is to 
be hoped that both he and Mr. Steichen will continue their efforts 
in this fine class of photography. 

The beautiful pictures shown by Mr. Abbott, Mr. Bullock, Mr. 

Redfield, Mr. Cassel, Mr. Clements, Mr. Frick, Mr. Gans, Mr. Firmin, 
Miss Weil, Mr. Troth, Mr. Holden, Mr. Haesler, Dr. and Mrs. Sharp, 
Mr. Wright, and Mr. Stokes are worthy exponents of a high order 
of work peculiar to the localities where the Salon exhibition has 
prevailed. It is of interest to note the names of the new exhibitors 
in the present Salon. Mr. Detlefsen, of Chicago, sends a charming 
child study. J. H. Field, of Berlin, Wisconsin, has produced a fine 
specimen in ‘*End of a Gray Day,” in which the light-spacing is 
excellent. It is refreshing to see pictures by W. B. Post, of Fryeburg, 
Maine. His ‘‘Lovewell’s Pond” and ‘‘Intervale in Winter” are very 
greatly admired. 
Although Mr. 
Post’s ability as an 
artist has long been 
well known, the re- 
cent Salons have 
not been honored 
by his pictures. 

One of the dis- 
tinguishing features 
of this Salon is the 
fine work of Frank 
Eugene, of New 
York. His pictures 
possessarare charm 
and beauty. In 
them there is at 
once apparent evi- 
dence of a strong 
hand. They are 
definite expressions 
of thought. They 
strike the clear 
notes of directness 
and simplicity. A 
collection of im- 
pressive pictures 
comes from Mr. 

Keiley. They have 
not before been OLD MENTONE 
shown in the Salon By R. M. Demachy 





PORTRAIT OF A BABY 
By Alfred Stieglitz 


pleasure to see the 
new work of Mr. 
White. It is delight- 
ful. Without losing 
his individuality, he 
has struck a beauti- 
ful note of fine mu- 
sical quality. His 
“Street by the 
Canal” is of excep- 
tional interest, 
evolving true pic- 
ture beauty out of 
commonplace con- 
ditions. 

Each visit to the 
Salon finds a new 
pleasure in the pic- 
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AT THE SEASHORE 
By George D. Firmin 


exhibitions, and 
they indicate further 
advance in Mr. 
Keiley’s handling 
of his favorite me- 
dium of glycerine 
development. Dig- 
nified style and 
vigorous handling 
obtain in Mr. Kei- 
ley’s work, with al- 
ways an evidence 
of a certain intel- 
lectuality. 

Of foreign pic- 
tures, that of Rob- 
ert Demachy, of 
Paris, is of special in- 
terest. It is of com- 
manding strength 
and importance, has 
great pictorial 
beauty, and shows 
the skill of a mas- 
ter hand. It is a 





SEWING ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Edmund Stirling . ; Plate Four 


Salon Picture, 1900 
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tures to be seen and studied. The public is interested, and some sales 
were made on the first day. Of the fifty-eight exhibitors from the 
United States, twenty-one are residents of Philadelphia, which must 
certainly show the influence of what the photograpnic society has 
done for pictorial photography. The success that has attended the 
three Salons already held warrants the belief that those of the future 
will be distinguished by still higher achievement in the development 


of the photographic picture. Wittiam B. Dver. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Students of the archeology of art will welcome the publication 
in English of Franz Wickhoff’s valuable monograph on ‘‘ Roman Art,” 
published in Vienna in 1895, and now issued in sumptuous form 
by the Macmillan Company. The work is one of the most important 
art studies of recent years, and the form in which it is presented 
to English readers leaves little to be desired in point either of text 
or illustrations. 

One of the chief merits of the book is, that it traces clearly the 
development of style in art, basing all deductions on a thorough and 
searching analysis of the wsthetic causes and conditions of artistic 
change during the period of Roman ascendency. The genesis of the 
book will explain its motive. 

The rich material illustrative of Roman and early Christian art 
in the Imperial Library of Vienna had been reproduced in 1670, and 
again in 1776 in more or less distorted form. A work presenting this 
material in a way to satisfy modern requirements was needed, and was 
undertaken by Wilhelm Ritter von Hartel and Franz Wickhoff, Hartel 
undertaking the description of the manuscripts, and Wickhoff that 
of the pictures. The latter contributed to the joint work, after 
exhaustive study, an essay, in which he fully discussed the trans- 
formations of style in ancient art to the close of the period of which 
the Vienna pictures belong. 

Previous writers had devoted themselves almost exclusively 
to Greek or early Christian art, to the neglect of Roman art proper. 
Wickhoff undertook the task of tracing the evolution of Roman art 
through its various stages, and the value of his work lies in the fact 
that he has eschewed mere theory, and given a concise statement, 
popular enough to be acceptable to the general public, and founded 
on actual historical remains. Those interested in Roman archeology 
will appreciate Wickhoff’s masterly exposition of the ancient painter’s 
struggles with the problems of his art. 

The translation by Mrs. A. Arthur Strong, LL.D., is close to the 
original, but is eminently readable. The volume is illustrated with 
fourteen full-page plates and upward of eighty text illustrations, 
most of which are practically new to the English-speaking public. 
The volume is a most valuable addition to the literature of art. 


For further book reviews, see advertising page 9. 








